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SOON IT WILL BE TIME TO THINK ABOUT 


WINTER SUNSHINE... 


ad 


and where to find it 


The first step is to get one of Cook’s ‘“« WINTER SUNSHIN = 
Series of Publications 


x WINTER SUNSHINE Overseas 


This tells about Africa, Australia, America, India, Ceylon, and many other sun- 
strewn spots across the seas. It gives tours with prices, routes, etc., for those 
who have quite a bit of time to devote to sun-seeking. 


* WINTER SUNSHINE on the Continent 


This brochure is of use to the traveller who wants to spend the winter. or some 
part of it, across the Channel. All the foremost resorts of the French and Italian 
Rivieras, Germany, Belgium, etc., are covered in a most practical way, so that the 
traveller has only to take his choice, with full information before him. 


in Egypt, Palestine, the Sudan and 
* WINTER SUNSHINE Syria, including the Nile Voyage 


This booklet is exceedingly well-produced and copiously illustrated. It will cover 
the above territories very comprehensively. 


* WINTER SUNSHINE in the British Isles 


There are many places in the British Isles where the sun lurks in the winter. 
These delightful spots are described, with particulars regarding prices, etc., in 
this, the last of the Winter Sunshine series. 


Then there is :— 


* WINTER SPORTS. (4) IN SWITZERLAND 


(B) IN MANY LANDS 


. C Many people go to Switzerland for their winter sports, because they have always 
i QDKS gone there, or because the traditional appeals to them. Others prefer to break 


FOR 


TRAVEL 


new paths and explore the winter sports possibilities of other countries. In 
either case, one or the other of these two brochures supplies all the necessary 
information. 


Any of the above publications are free on request from 


EG] THOS. COOK & SON L™ 


HEAD OFFICE: Berkeley St., London, W.| 
350 Branches throughout the world 
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A Turtle Hunt in the Solomon 


Islands 


by HUGO ADOLF BERNATZIK 


San Gristoval is one of the British-protected islands of the Solomon group, and lies some 800 miles 


east of New Guinea. 
giant turtle is extracted from Dr. Bernatzik’s 
Messrs Constable. 


The following vivid account of the manner in which the islanders hunt the 
's book Siidsee, which will shortly be published by 
Further extracts from this remarkable book will appear in forthcoming issues 


of The Geographical Magazine 


In the south-east of San Cristoval, in the 
village of Funakuma, my admirable boy 
Gore came to me one evening, his eyes 
aflame with joy, and announced that the 
people of the surrounding villages were go- 
ing to hunt green turtles next morning off 
the reef. Turtle meat is a favourite deli- 
cacy. But as it is not so easy to catch these 
crafty old fellows and requires a number 
of particularly sturdy men to do it, roast 
turtle is not exactly an everyday dish. I 
could not afford to miss the sport of this 
hunt. 

Any news that Gore brought was always 
trustworthy, so I got ready next morning 
to reach the coast near-by. 

As soon as the reef, which was some miles 
wide, was covered by the tide to a depth 
of about 9g feet, the natives appeared in 
their swift little canoes. They spread out 
to a considerable distance from one an- 
other and started looking for these ante- 
diluvian creatures which had ventured on 
to the reef to eat the juicy seaweed. Sud- 
denly a shrill cry rang out: two men in one 
of the canoes had sighted a turtle and were 
dashing after it. The other boats turned 
quickly and hurried to the spot from all 
sides in star formation. 

The hunters excited one another with 
their shouts; their paddles lashed the water, 
so that the bows flung up high waves of 
spray. Ina short while the boats in pur- 
suit were together and dashing after the 
turtle in aline. But it was not for nothing 


that it had been doing itself well on the 
tender seaweed for a century or more. It 
was well nourished and incredibly strong. 
The minutes went by. The pursuers 
paddled with all their might, their stream- 
ing bodies shone like bronze ins thersune 
But the distance between them and their 
quarry grew scarcely an inch less. The 
turtle tried to make a curve and evade the 
boats, because in the direction the wild 
chase was taking there was no way of 
escape; its moss-green head was as well 
aware of this as its pursuers were. But one 
of the boats always succeeded in heading it 
off. Eventually the turtle began to get out 
of breath. After all, it was well over a 
hundred years old and its limbs no longer 
had the elasticity of youth. Slowlyitcame 
up, panting for air. It had hardly put its 
head under water again when its fate over- 
took it. In coming up to breathe it had 
had to relax its motion for a moment, 
perhaps only for a second. But that was 
enough for its pursuers. Swift as an arrow 
the first canoe shot up. Two men in- 
stantly jumped head-first into the water 
and dived after the turtle. The men from 
the other boats followed them. In a mo- 
ment their heads had all disappeared. 
Still, the turtle was in its element and 
it defended itself with the help of its 
sharp, dangerous claws. But before many 
seconds I could see it shining white. One 
of the swimmers had got it by the nape of 
the neck and, with the help of the others, 
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The hunted turtle comes to the surface 

for a second to take breath: at once 

the youths leap head-first into the 

water and try to force the turtle onto 
its back 
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The turtle’s resistance 1s overcome and it 1s dragged up the beach 
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Above) The ‘fire-plough’. A piece of hard wood is rubbed backwards and forwards in a groove made in a soft stick 
until a spark fires the powdered wood 
(Below) Leaves, hot stones and the turtle’s flesh are placed in layers in a framework to stew 
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turned it over on its back. The battle was 
now won. The huge creature was lifted 
into one of the boats. “Two canoes were 
fastened together by means of paddles laid 
crosswise to increase the stability, and the 
turtle, still resisting, was tied fast to them. 
Now it was brought in triumph to the 
beach, where the hunters danced round 
their spoil, yelling their war-cries as they 
used to do round a human victim not many 
decades ago. Then they all plunged into 
the sea to wash their bodies. Several 
youths had in the meantime fixed up an 
enclosure of mangrove sticks in the shallow 
water, to which the turtle—weighing many 
hundredweights—was carried to keep it 
fresh. 

Two days later it was slaughtered. 
They then built a small framework on the 
shore, lined with leaves. Fire was pro- 
duced by a ‘fire-plough’, and stones heated 
and spread out on the floor of the frame- 
work. Then followed a layer of leaves, then 
the pieces of meat and again leaves. A he 
meat now stewed in its own fat for twelve 
hours. Prepared in this way it was juicy 
and tender and tasted, in fact, excellent. 
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To photograph the exciting hunt had, 
it is true, demanded all my attention, 
but during the brief moments of relaxa- 
tion I was able to see the beauty of the 
reef. 

Between the rocks, torn by everlasting 
breakers, shone crystal-clear water. Coral 
gardens covered the bottom as far as one 
could see. The fantastic forms of these 
organisms, their harmoniously graduated 
tones, the jellyfish and sponges that rest 
motionless as though transfixed, the myriad 
fish of the reef that shone like shimmering 
butterflies in their endless variety of shape 
and size—it was all, in its untouched purity 
and delicacy, like a magic fairy forest. 
And yet the dwellers in this strange world 
were actuated by love and the struggle for 
existence. It was real life. 

The creatures and the plants seemed to 
give colour to the water. Here it was a 
golden brown that shone up to the surface, 
there blood-red and in the deepest places 
a delicate blue. I have seen many a reef 
in my time but absolutely nothing that can 
compare with the splendour spread out 
below me here. 
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Flying up from Rio. I. 


by ROSITA FORBES 


Through the courtesy of Pan-American Airways, Miss Forbes—who, as a writer and traveller, 

needs no introduction to our readers—was recently enabled to travel over that part of their great system 

which runs between the eastern coasts of South America, the Caribbean, Mexico and the United States. 

In the present article she takes us from Rio de Janeiro to Tegucigalpa, an air-journey longer than 
that between England and India 


On the landing-stage at Rio we waited for 
the dawn. A few yards in front of us the 
great seaplane loomed out of the water. 
Further away rose the Pao de Assucar, 
shaped like a 4o0-lb. shell. As soon as the 
serrated range known as the ‘Fingers of 
God’ appeared out of the mist, the pilot 
announced that he would start. One by 
one the passengers clambered over the 
roof of the plane and descended into the 
cabin. Vent-holes were closed. In a 
blanket of spray the quadruple-engined 
clipper of the Pan-American Airways, 
which cover 26,652 sky miles between 
Buenos Aires, Central America, the West 
Indies and New York, sped across the 
harbour. 

It had been raining, but as the ship rose 
an expanse of water was reft from the 
storm. A peak soared into the sky. It 
was Corvocada. Still higher, so that we 
had to crane against the windows to look 
atit,a figure appeared. At first it seemed 
to have wings, but as the clouds fell, these 
became the arms of the Christo Redemptor 
which dominates Rio de Janeiro. The 
statue is of reinforced concrete covered 
with mosaic and it measures 33 metres in 
height. 

The plane banked as it turned to follow 
the coast line. Between grey clouds and 
grey water the town climbed into sky- 
scrapers. Itis asuperlative town. Count- 
less hills, which have not yet freed them- 
selves from the forest, force the houses into 
original angles and elevations. Five miles 
of marble-fronted boulevard gird the har- 
bour. ‘The avenue of Rio Branco, tree- 
lined and bordered with large modern 
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buildings, breaks the isthmus of the busi- 
ness city with a straight line of green. But 
Rio, for all its spectacular development, 
suggests the struggle between civilization 
and the forest, in which there can be 
neither truce nor quarter. For beyond the 
limits of the city and always encroaching 
on them, the forest, which is linked with 
the virgin growths of the Amazon, takes 
and keeps whatever it desires. 

As we flew north, the beaches were 
highly polished cycles laid against the sea. 
Fitful sunshine glittered on the hills and 
was reflected in the surfaces of upturned 
silver leaves. Palms, mangoes and the 
slender stems of the castor-oil plant, bam- 
boos and bread-fruit trees struggled in the 
hold of creepers, but as we gained altitude 
all these different greens were fused into 
the endless green of the forest. 

For two days and something like twelve 
hours a day we flew over this thick green 
surface, just scratched by man’s attempt 
to colonize or to cultivate. Scarlet ibis 
spattered the tree tops. They looked like 
blotches of the reddest ink. Sometimes 
the pilot descended from his average 5000 
feet to show us water villages where the 
fishermen went naked, or stretches of sand 
cluttered with turtle. 

In gentle rain, we landed outside Bahia, 
once the capital of Brazil, centre of the 
cocoa and tobacco lands, famous for her 
cigars, her Portuguese fortifications (dating 
from the 16th century), her piassava, her 
coffee and her baroque churches. At least 
seventy churches were visible from the air. 
I could not sleep because of their bells, but 
sunrise turned the red roofs into potpourri, 


and when we took off the harbour was 
already full of craft. They spread across 
it like a plague of strange insects, for the 
negroes, rapidly increasing both inland 
and on the coast, have overflowed from the 
lower town. There are not enough houses 
to hold them, so they take to the water, 
brown-black, with the bloom of grapes 
on their skins and lazy smiles upon their 
lips. 

Para is at the end of another day, a sad 
city, in mourning for the rubber boom. 
She was once the capital of a too prolific 
Eden. <A dozen years ago it was impos- 
sible to get a passage up the Amazon. 
Every boat. was crowded with rubber- 
bleeders and rubber buyers, prospectors, 
gamblers, adventurers, men who thought 
in millions and others who scrambled for 
the pickings. 

Today, the life of Para is confined to the 
Grand Hotel. From its bar I watched 
porters carrying on their heads flowers, 
bundles of hens and trays loaded with five- 
course meals, a coffin, a pile of shirts and 
what looked like a combination wardrobe- 
piano. I saw the leader of the next revo- 
lution speak to a general of opposing 
politics. I noticed a scorpion wriggling 
out ofa broken mango. Then the smartly 
uniformed pilot of the Pan-American said: 
“T guess you’d better get some sleep) in 
starting early for the longest haul on this 
route.” 

North again above the clouds, with the 
needle of the altimeter climbing and in- 
structions by wireless, “Visibility at eight 
thousand”. Occasionally we dropped 
through a cloud channel and I saw the 
same unremitting green, with here and 
there what looked like crumbs dropped on 
a carpet with particularly thick pile. 
These were the huts of the various Indian 
tribes buried in the forest beyond reach of 
the‘T.T.T.’s’, the ‘typical, tropical tramps’, 
who wander about the Amazonian trails, 
bare-footed, with jiggers under their 
toe-nails. Occasionally the deep-eaved 
huts were connected by brownish threads, 
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Two thousand feet above the bay, a great figure of Christ looks down upon the boulevards and 
skyscrapers of Rio de Janeiro, hemmed in by tropical forest 


which were trails cut through miles of 
jungle. 

At midday the seaplane descended on a 
river, an ordinary little tea-coloured river, 
bordered by low-growing vegetation, but 
within a few miles there was Cayenne, 
capital of French Guiana, a lovely land 
with every natural wealth and an in- 
digenous population of negroes, or half- 
castes descended from the Africans whom 
early Portuguese settlers imported as 
slaves. 

Here I left the plane in order to see ‘the 
largest prison in the world’ (a colony where 
all the work is done by 35,000 convicts) 
and the adjacent islets of such sinister 
notoriety. Actually, there is no prison on 
Devil’s Island. A row of stone-built 
cabins, reminiscent of a Scottish fishing 
village, shelter nine political exiles, who 
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spend a good deal of their time fishing 
from the rocks. The dreaded ‘réclusion’ 
cells, windowless and roofed with bars, are 
on neighbouring St. Josef, while the third 
of the group, Ile Royale, contains the 
hospital and detention barracks (‘cases’) 
for déportés who make a habit of escaping 
from the mainland. 

Just opposite Devil’s Island is the prison 
camp of Les Roches, where the convicts 
are taught farming by an agronome from 
Cochinchina, who visualizes the Guiana 
jungle as an Eden flowing with Indian 
corn and buffalo milk. By courtesy of the 
Governor, I was allowed to spend a night 
there, and it was interesting to watch the 
convicts of various nationalities, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Annamese, an American, Italians, 
Arabs and somewhat vague ‘Balkanese,’ 
working according to their capabilities, as 
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At the entrance to the harbour of Rio is a conical ‘sugar-loaf’ hill, the Pao de Assucar, to the summit 
of which an aerial cableway ascends 
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fishermen, farmers, cowmen, mechanics, 
lorry-drivers, sailors and cooks. The latter 
were at a premium and, if they were suf- 
ficiently expert, were treated as artists 
rather than assassins. 

North again by plane and the first stop 
Paramaribo, the delightful capital of 
Dutch Guiana. Villon described the 
Hague as ‘le plus beau village du monde’, 
and if the ‘world’ be limited to South 
America, the same may be said of Para- 
maribo. The Dutch have perfected a 
particular type of colonial architecture. 
Their deep-porched houses, immaculately 
white, suggest solidity and comfort. In 
Paramaribo these are grouped round a 
pleasant square. At one end the red roofs 
of Government House are shaded by a 
‘paddle tree’ with boat-shaped leaves. 
Mahogany appears at intervals in the 
spacious avenues. The water-front is gay 
with cinemas and eating-houses, but it is 
the population, Javanese, Hinduand negro, 
which supplies the chief colour. ‘The East- 
ern women’s saris, or the bunched prints 
of the local half-castes, reflect the splen- 
dour of the Immortelle, called in Guiana 
‘the coffee-mamma’ because its flaming 
branches provide shade for the plantations. 

Flying on to British Guiana, I looked 
down on forests of these trees. : They 
seemed to be ablaze, but between them 
and the coast there was a strip of cultiva- 
tlon—rice, cacao, cocoanuts, maize, coffee 
and oranges—with gold and bauxite mines 
in the interior and timber-camps on the 
edge of the jungle. 

Georgetown, the capital of British 
Guiana, is an enchanting place. It is 
also exceptionally well planned. Its frame 
houses, painted white and frilled with row 
upon row of shutters all tilted outwards, 
are built on piles. So they look as if they 
may walk away at any moment. There 
are avenues of flowering trees and shrubs 
so thick with blossom that they give the 
effect of having been colour-washed. 

British Guiana possesses in Kaieteur, 
about 100 miles from the coast, a waterfall 
410 


five times the height of Niagara. ‘The 
name is Indian and means ‘Old man’s 
leap’. Legend has it that when a warrior 
or a hunter was of no further use to his 
tribe he was placed in a canoe with his 
weapons, but with no paddles, and allowed 
to drift over the fall, which measures ¥41 
feet in height. Kaieteur,on a ridge in mid- 
forest, can be reached by air, but I went by 
road andriver. Apart from its stupendous 
height, I was most impressed by the colour 
of the Fall. Amber, rust-red and gold, the 
water pours over the edge of the cliff, dis- 
solving into a mist as of powdered crystal, 
but preserving the colour of jewels under 
this iridescent sheath. 

From Georgetown, the Pan-American 
seaplanes fly straight to Trinidad. Ac- 
cording to the weather, it is a four or five 
hours’ flight, and for ‘through passengers’ 
it comes at the end of the longest day, 
which has begun before dawn at Para. 

I remember Trinidad as a heap of 
crumpled velvet in the dusk, for the hills 
had lost their shape. Twilight had heaped 
them one on top of another. The lights of 
the oil-fields showed the tanks as inverted 
pill-boxes and the chimneys as ninepins 
attenuated by their own shadows. It was 
fantastic flying across a muffled land and 
coming down among liners and cargo- 
boats in the dark. 

Next day I had the impression that the 
whole island had, somewhat incontinently, 
burst into flower, for Flamboyants and 
yellow Candle Trees were blooming all over 
the hills. Even the trams were gaily red 
or yellow. So were the sunblinds and the 
handkerchiefs of the island women. 

At Trinidad the air-minted are obliged 
to choose between the eastern and western 
routes. ‘They can go direct to Miami by 
Antigua, San Juan, Haiti, Jamaica and 
Cuba, or they can make a round-about 
journey through Venezuela and Columbia, 
over the Panama Canal, through Central 
America, and so, at last, to Mexico, goal of 
ceaseless travellers from the days of Cortes 
to those of Aldous Huxley. 
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The interior of British Guiana contains a series of remarkable cataracts, notably the Kateteur 
(opposite) and Amaila Falls. The former 1s nearly five times the height of Niagara, the river— 
4oo feet wide in the wet season—falling 741 feet in a single perpendicular column 
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The first English settlement 


Castries, capital of St Lucia, the largest of the British Windward Islands. 
was made in 1605, but its possession was fiercely contested with the French till 1814 


When I flew by the eastern route I 
thought there could be no place more en- 
chanting than Haiti with its fabulous his- 
tory and equally extraordinary creed. For 
Voodoo is more than witchcraft. It is a 
religion brought from Africa, leavened 
with Catholicism, and adjusted to the 
needs of a profoundly superstitious people. 
The Haitian negro is as credulous as he is 
patient, providing his changes of fortune 
have nothing to do with ‘les blancs’. Black 
King Christophe must have known this 
when he marched a mutinous regiment 
over a cliff, ennobled his lieutenants with 
high-sounding titles derived from his 
favourite foods and built Sans Souci, where 
he can never have known a moment’s ease. 
From the air, the palace suggests the 
ruins of a Renaissance chateau, with the 
sweep and the feel of the jungle at its gates. 
For fourteen years, Christophe was an 
absolute monarch. Less ferocious than 
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Dessalines, slaughtered by his opponents, 
more cunning than Toussaint, imprisoned 
by the French, he imported a Quaker 
schoolmistress to make his children into 
bad copies of the whites he detested. He 
introduced foreign engineers to build the 
citadel and French architects for Sans 
Souci. His people were newly freed 
slaves without money sense. Their most 
treasured possessions were their gourds 
which they used as baskets, bottles, do- 
mestic utensils and implements of agricul- 
ture. Christophe declared all gourds the 
property of the Government and trans- 
formed them into currency. Today a 
gourd is a clumsy equivalent of the dollar. 

Jamaica and Cuba seemed to me inter- 
esting chiefly for the contrast they provide 
between the manners, or the habits, of 
England and America. 

But the western route is a kaleidoscope 
of history, in which past and present fuse. 
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Perched on a high and almost inaccessible peak is the citadel which Henri Christophe, the negro 
king of Haiti, built for himself in the early years of the 19th century 
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Begun by de Lesseps and his French company in 1881 and completed by the United States Government 
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in 1914, the Panama Canal cost $370,000,000 to build. Of the shipping which uses the canal, the 
United States supplies about half and Great Britain a quarter 


In Venezuela, President Gomez, South 
America’s great man, has established a 
peculiarly stable dictatorship which swings 
between the comic and the macabre. 
Everything belongs to the President. Not 
only every eye, but every pair of feet 
follows him. Where he goes, the popula- 
tion follows. But there are no revolution- 
aries and only one profiteer! 

The Pan-American planes touch at La 
Guaira, a port crushed between a range of 
scarlet sandstone and the sea. The capital, 
Caracas, in a hollow on the plateau, is 
approached by a magnificent road, with a 
succession of hairpin corners round which 
the local driver skids on two wheels at 40 
miles an hour. 

Puerto Cabellos—Barranquilla, gate of 
the oil-fields—and at Cartagena our plane 
descended amidst the Columbian fleet, 
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commanded by an English admiral and 
manned by British sailors. The town was 
built in 1533 by Pedro de Heredia, and as I 
looked down I could see the old Spanish 
houses offering blind walls to the streets, 
the fortified monasteries attached to the 
churches, the convent whose nuns threw 
themselves over a cliff to avoid the con- 
quering pirate, Morgan. I saw, too, the 
‘Boca Grande’, a lagoon closed by the 
Spaniards after Admiral Vernon’s attack 
in 1740, and ‘Drake’s spit’, along which 
the buccaneering Sir Francis marched to 
defeat in 1585. 

Away again we went, above the reefs and 
the notorious Salmedina sandbanks. West- 
wards with the sun sinking, and at last we 
came to Cristobal and the Canal. I’d 
always imagined it as a straight cut be- 
tween flat reaches of forest. But when we 


changed to a smaller plane and flew low 
from Atlantic to Pacific, I saw a quantity 
of small hills, upholstered in flowering 
trees, every one of them ablaze. It looked 
as if raw gold had been spilled over the 
land. The artificial lake of Gatun, a vast 
reservoir of water 45 to 85 feet deep, 
spreads across the jungle. It is littered 
with the skeletons of trees, drowned silver 
trees. They stand out of it, bare as the 
derricks on an oil-field. 

Between Gatun, formed by the damming 
of the Chagres river and the twin towns, 
Balboa-Panama, on the Pacific, there are 
three locks, with the narrow Culebra cut, 
whose 9 miles are constantly being dredged 
as the land reclaims its own. For the hills 


of Panama are as obstinate as reinforced 
To have won from them those 


concrete. 
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484 miles by way of the Chagres and the 
Rio Grande is an achievement. To hold 
the canal is a continuous battle. 

In one day, an interminable day, the 
Pan-American plane, a stupendous thirty- 
seater Douglas with four engines, flies over- 
land to San José, the capital of Costa Rica. 
Along the coast, I looked down at bananas, 
more bananas, always bananas, and at huts 
thatched with leaves wherein dwell the 
West Indian negroes imported to work in 
a torrid climate. On the plateau, I 
imagined myself in Scotland and blinked 
to be sure I wasn’t asleep. The volcanoes 
were covered in mist. The landscape had 
shrunk. There was not a sign of the 
tropics, nor of native blood. The peas- 
ants, slight but solid, worked among fruit- 
trees andcorn. We saw more schools than 
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Trazt, in Costa Rica, 1s a temperamental volcano: it erupts only in the early morning. In 1723, 
during an earthquake, it enveloped the neighbouring town of Cartago in a deluge of water 
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the city 


Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, was partially destroyed by an earthquake in 1931, but 
has now to a large extent been reconstructed 


barracks, and I remembered that in demo- 
cratic Costa Rica the Government prides 
itself on possessing more teachers than 
soldiers. The red-roofed villages huddled 
on the open hillsides. ‘The steward indi- 
cated some houses, yellow-washed, stand- 
ing sturdily beside a main road. “That is 
the town of the witches,” he said. ““There 
may not be many nowadays, but it is 
not wise to go there at night with a 
dog.” 

We left San José, a well-planned modern 
capital dominated by the cathedral and 
the Teatro Nacional, and flew over range 
upon range of mountains. It seemed to 
me, then, that Central America was beset 
by mountains. They were heaped to- 
gether anyhow. There was no pattern 
and no space, but occasionally the black- 
ened pyramid of a volcano rose above the 
mass. I wondered how there could be 
towns, where people could live, how a 
stream-lined comet could land! 

In Nicaragua even the forest was van- 
quished. The mountains appeared to 
have been shorn. Barren and_ harsh, 
stained with the colours of old iron, they 
crowded round a lake. We looked down 
on the rusty roofs of Managua, a capital 
flattened upon what appeared to be waste 
ground. It may have been the effect of 
the light. ‘There seemed to be no shadows. 
The bones of a building which would never 
be finished were reflected in the metallic 
glare of the water. A typical volcano, the 
perfect cone, polished and painted as if for 
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a toy cupboard, was set in exactly the right 
position. Behind it, across an amber land, 
stretched a chain of such pyramids, two of 
them smoking. 

We flew high, because some of the 
passengers objected to bumps. ‘The alti- 
meter needle showed 12, 14, 16 thousand 
feet. We found flat air, but lost sight of 
the earth. In still cold, we might have 
been motoring along a newly surfaced 
highway. To maintain the illusion, there 
were traffic signals—by wireless. In that 
immeasurable empyrean, the south-bound 
plane was heading towards us. ‘The pilots 
frowned. Passengers produced their 
kodaks. ‘“‘She takes a different level,” 
explained the steward. But there was a 
sigh of relief when the beautiful gleaming 
thing appeared out of the clouds, below 
and to the east of us. Now we had the 
sky to ourselves. 

The other moment of emotion was when, 
defying an air-pocket, I insisted on photo- 
graphing the capital of Honduras, because 
it hassuch anamusing name—Tegucigalpa. 
The pretty little town is clamped between 
two hills, but the pilot obligingly dipped 
between them. We fell. The roofs shot 
up at us. I suppose I clicked the shutter. 
Then the floor hit me. Next moment we 
were up again, over the ridge, and a sales- 
man, awake for the first time since leaving 
Costa Rica, was asking for iced water. 
The developed negative showed almost 
everything—a portion of the pilot's cap, 
roof, sky, a strut—except Tegucigalpa. 
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SCENES NEAR THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


Photographs by W. E. LAKE, WILL F. TAYLOR and HERBERT FELTON 


1. All through the Middle Ages a stream of pilgrims flowed from Winchester along 
the line of the Downs to the shrine of St Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. Many of them 
must have passed through the gateway of the Cathedral Close at Winchester, where the 


monastery gave them shelter in the ‘Strangers’ Hall’. 


2. Huge oak beams, cut from the forests of the Weald, support the great tithe barns 
built six hundred years ago at Lenham, which lies on the Pilgrims’ Way, for the Abbot 
of St Augustine at Canterbury. 


3. The River Wey cuts through the line of hills followed by the old road, which 
crossed it near Shalford (the ‘Shallow Ford’). At the point of crossing the ‘Pilgrims’ 
Ferry’ still plies. 


4. The River Mole also intervened and was crossed near Pixham Mill at Dorking. 
The Mole is remarkable among English streams for being so seldom seen, disappearing 


at intervals along its chalky bed; hence, presumably, its name. Of it Spenser wrote: 


“Mole, that like a nousling mole doth make 


His way still under ground, till Thames he overtake.” 


5. The English countryside is revealed at its best to those who make their pilgrimage 
on foot along such narrow lanes, winding between the hedgerows, as that into which 


the Way resolves itself near Wrotham, in Kent. 


6. Avoiding slopes too steep to bear the traveller in comfort, the Way led along the 
crest of the ridge at Colley Hill, near Reigate; but a chapel dedicated to the Martyr of 


Canterbury afforded pilgrims the excuse for a descent into the town. 


7. It seems likely that the old bridge over the Wey at Tilford was built after the great 
flood of 1233 when, according to the records of Waverley Abbey, which lies close by, 


many bridges in the neighbourhood were injured. 


8. In Canterbury Cathedral stood the magnificent golden shrine, glittering with 
jewels, erected in the 12th century to the honour of Thomas a Becket. Not until 
Henry VIII’s commissioners had, in 1538, destroyed the shrine and effaced, so far as they 


could, every reminder of the Martyr, did Canterbury cease to be the goal of the pious. 
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The Pilgrims’ Way 


by HILAIRE BELLOC 


Among the many paths into which Mr Belloc’s genius has led him, none can have been more fascinating 

to pursue than the “Old Road’ of which he has made so exhaustive a study. As the illustrations— 

specially taken to accompany this article—will serve to show, the countryside through which it passes 
has not yet been entirely despoiled by the ravages of unplanned ‘development’ 


THE main ‘ways’ of human communica- 
tion, most of which are still standing even 
upon our modern maps, came into exist- 
ence through different causes: they were 
established by trade and according to the 
different methods of carriage which that 
trade used;- they were established by 
armies, whose motive was also, in the long 
run, economic; but there were other mo- 
tives as well which are today somewhat 
neglected, and the principal of these was 
religion. Many of the great tracks of the 
world were partly called into being by the 
desire to reach a holy place and to return 
from it in the easiest fashion. 

A comparatively recent example of this 
is the road to Mecca from the north, and 
the present railway to Medina. ‘There 
was some such track of course, from north 
to south, centuries before the Moham- 
medan movement began; but its great im- 
portance and the fact that it is now actu- 
ally followed by a railway is in part based 


upon the religious motive. It goes through 
places that are on the edges of the desert 
and mark the ends of caravan routes: all 
the way from Aleppo and Damascus to 
Mecca that road and that subsequent rail- 
way to Medina have arisen, partly through 
commercial and military need but also be- 
cause men desired to come and worship in 
great numbers at a shrine. 

We have in England an example of the 
same kind in the old pilgrims’ road to 
Canterbury from the west—‘The Pil- 
grims’ Way’. This also is a mixed ex- 
ample, because the first trace of the road 
upon which the later use was based was 
presumably not religious in foundation 
but commercial. ‘Though it dates from 
long before the beginning of our recorded 
history, we may fairly affirm that this old 
British road leading from Salisbury Plain 
to Canterbury arose from the necessities 
of travel, and particularly of transport. 
Later there was developed a branch road 
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ieading into it from Winchester, and join- 
ing the first road at Farnham. Thencefor- 
ward, after a stretch of sand, it ran along 
the southern dry escarpment of the chalk 
to Canterbury, whence roads branched out 
like the spokes of a wheel to the sheltered 


water of the Wensum, to the haven of 


Dover, and to that of the Portus Lemanis 
(Lympne). 

This ancient way, having been trodden 
by men and flocks, by travellers and by 
armies, for we know not how many cen- 
turies, became partially superseded by the 
newer roads which came into being with 
the Roman administration in the Ist cen- 
tury and with the gradual growth of the 


subsidiary ways connected with these. At 
the end of the r2th century, however, the 
old way got a new use and a new name. 
It became. in its whole length the easiest 
continuous track for men to follow who 
from the west sought the shrine of St 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. * (The 
reader will, I hope, excuse my preference 
for the traditional form of the name 
and my repugnance to pedantic modern 
changes in the use of it.) St Thomas 
had been murdered at the end of Decem- 
ber 1170. He was at once venerated 
as a martyr throughout Christendom, 
and within a few weeks the stream of pil- 
grimage to his shrine had set in. It flowed 


J. Dixon-Scott and W. E. Lake 
Winchester, famous for the tomb of St Swrthin, was the rallying point of many travellers to Becket’s 
shrine at Canterbury. In the morning the pilgrims would assemble at the doors of the Prior’s 
lodgings in the Cathedral Close and, standing under the three pointed arches which now form the 
entrance to the Deanery (above), would receive money and food to help them on their journey. The 
magnificent reredos behind the high altar of Winchester Cathedral (opposite) was probably not 

erected until late in the 15th century 
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Soon after leaving Winchester the Way crosses the Itchen, at Itchen Stoke. 


W. E. Lake 


The old word ‘stoke’ 


stands for the ‘staking’ which made firmer the track down through the marshy valley to the river 


without ceasing until the end of the first 
third of the 16th century—three hundred 
and fifty years. 

The natural rallying point for such pil- 
grimage from the south of England was 
the considerable centre of Winchester, 
which had until comparatively lately been 
the capital of south England; and from 
Winchester onwards those who sought 
Canterbury were provided by the old 
British Trackway with an_ established 
guide, following which they could not miss 
the best soil—that is, the dryest—and the 
easiest crossings of the rivers, which 
avoided marsh and brushwood and under- 
growth, and which took them, on the 
whole, by the shortest line. 

This usage of the old Way as a pilgrim- 
age road permanently changed its name. 
There were many other pilgrimage ways, 
connected with other shrines, and even a 
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few others connected with Canterbury; 
some of these were tributaries, as it were, 
leading into the old way from lesser 
centres; but when one speaks of “The Pil- 
grims’ Way’ in recent English history one 
means the ancient trail from Winchester to 
Canterbury, much of which is now incor- 
porated in modern hard roads but most 
ofswhich is still unmetalled lanes or a 
mere track over open grass. 

The main interest of that track is the 
study of how a prehistoric means of com- 
munication arises in our climate and type 
of soil. ‘The so-called ‘Pilgrims’ Way’ is 
the model from which we can study the 
various causes which moulded the pre- 
historic road in Britain. 


Our remote ancestors, in travelling from _ 


one point to another, followed, of course, 
the necessary conditions applicable to all 
travel. They tried to make the line as 
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The now ruined chapel of St Catherine, outside 
Guildford, was a shrine much frequented by the 


pilgrims. Legend ascribes the building of this and 


the chapel on St Martha’s hill near by to two gvant 
sisters who flung backwards and forwards, from one 
hill to the other, the enormous hammer they used at 


their work 


W. E. Lake 


A magnificent example of mediaeval 
carpentry, the lofty octagonal timber 
spire of the parish church at Shere, on 
the Surrey part of the Way, was 
probably added about 1300 


Modern roadmakers have paid their respects 
to the Way: a wooden cross erected on the 


spot where the new Guildford by-pass crosses 
the old track 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


Wok. Lake 


One of the modern arterial highways which, now that the road has come into its own again, are 
spreading across the face of England, cuts the line of the Way near Wrotham in Kent 


short as possible, subject to other advan- 
tages or necessities more pressing. They 
sought to avoid as much as possible steep 
gradients, and where a range of hills was 
to be crossed they sought for the lowest 
pass compatible with fairly direct ad- 
vance; but apart from these general con- 
siderations, which hold today as much as 
they did then, there were other conditions 
which primitive man sought when he was 
making his way from place to place, and 
which today are less obvious. 

First, a dry soil. Today we take this for 
granted because we have metalled roads 
everywhere for our main traffic, but men 
in their beginnings knew nothing of such 
things. A long way round on dry soil was 
preferable to a short cut over damp soil; 
for damp soil in such a climate as ours 
makes travel difficult according to its de- 
gree of dampness, and marsh prohibits 


travel altogether. Marsh cuts off travel 
much more effectively than water. It 
was the one insuperable obstacle for man 
save where he was able with great labour 
to build a causeway. And even in a com- 
paratively high state of development he 
will not be at the pains of a causeway save 
for short stretches. 

Secondly, he must in such a climate as 
ours seek for a track unencumbered by 
vegetation, and undergrowth in particular. 
The rough tangle of bush and tree which 
spreads over half the land in our country 
when it is left wild is a consideration 
second only to marsh in the obstacle it 
presents to travel. One can cut through 
it; but the cutting has to be continually re- 
newed and the way tended if it is to be 
kept open. But continual attention to 
work upon roads was just what primitive 
society was unable to maintain except 
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where the road was very widely and con- 
stantly in use. ‘There was no central gov- 
ernment able to compel local communities 
to keep a road in good repair, and though 
it might be to the advantage of one par- 
ticular small district to see to the section of 
the road that passed through it, no con- 
tinuous care could be maintained. ‘The 
early roads therefore avoided brushwood 
and undergrowth and forest as much as 
possible. 

Thirdly, the early road would skirt 
areas of primitive cultivation rather than 
pass through them. Land cleared for cul- 
tivation or already naturally adapted to it 
was too precious to be wasted on means 
of communication, which could be estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood without tres- 
passing upon the ploughed field. There- 
fore it is that you so often find an old road 
going along the edges of an area of arable 
land rather than passing through it. 
Fourthly, there remains the obstacle of 
water. Streams will have to be crossed, 
and according to the method of traffic used 
the crossing-places will have to be of this 
or that kind. 

Let us see how these four points were 
dealt with in the old road between Win- 
chester and Canterbury, that is, between 
the populated parts of southern and 
western England and the chief point of de- 
parture for the Continent across the Straits 
of Dover. 

As to good going underfoot (that is, 
in our climate, dry soil), England was 
and is remarkable for a great system of 
chalk which served as the highway for 
half the communication of the south and 
east. Very long ridges of chalk radiate 
like the spokes of a wheel from the high 
bare country of Salisbury Plain westward, 
eastward and north-eastward. 

Now of all soils chalk is the one which 
keeps the best going for man and beast in 
all weathers. It can of course get puddled 
in very wet weather by troops of animals, 
especially of sheep, whose small hooves 
churn it up badly; but even then it dries 
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quickly and normally. The chalk with 
its short grass is good going in all weathers, 
however wet. Moreover the chalk for- 
mations of south and east England run as 
a rule in high ridges which have a natural 
drainage. ‘The early Englishman there- 
fore took to the chalk whenever he could 
as his natural highway, and in this case it 
carried him nearly all the way from his 
rallying point in the south and west to 
Canterbury, commanding the Straits of 
Dover. 

There was a break in the line, first in 
the valley of the Wey from Alton, where 
he had to go on gravel; then later between 
Farnham and Guildford on sand; but 
sand also is good going in all weathers, at 
any rate in this country, where we have no 
great stretches of it friable and loose. 
After this stretch of sand, when he had got 
on to the east side of the Wey at Shalford, 
the traveller followed the chalk continu- 
ously until the neighbourhood of Canter- 
bury itself. He kept, of course, tothe 
southern side of the hills, which was drier 
than the northern; and save for going 
every now and then to the summit in order 
to avoid very steep slopes he carried on, 
as a rule, about half-way up, between the 
plains at the foot and the ridge top. 

We should remark in connection with 
this use of the chalk that the prehistoric 
trackways of England following this soil 
have the advantage of being well re- 
corded. Chalk takes an imprint of travel 
or any other form of human interference, 
such as fortification, and keeps it more 
permanently than any other kind of soil. 
Rock is more permanent indeed, but rock 
does not take the imprint of travel as chalk 
does, and we owe it to the chalk that we 
can trace not only the Pilgrims’ Way but 
the Icknield Way, and many another pre- 
historic track in south and east England. 

As to keeping to open country, free from 
undergrowth and wood, the chalk again 
here fulfilled its purpose. Chalk carries 
beech woods in patches and scattered yew 
and thorn, but it is not a soil upon which 
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THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


any dense undergrowth arises. Whoever 
first established this track from west to 
east may have had some little clearing to 
do on the sand, and must have had a great 
deal of cutting to get through here and 
there in the Wey valley below Alton, but 
most of the way was cleared for him by the 
nature of the geological formation over 
which he passed. It was a coincidence 
which must have been valuable to the 
traffic and commerce of men that the 
natural line from these gathering-places in 
north Hampshire and Wiltshire to the 
Straits of Dover should have been so direct. 

In the same way the chalk, where it was 
thus used, naturally indicated the limit of 
cultivation, and by following it sufficiently 
high up the slope one was safe from inter- 
fering with the ploughed land. For the 
arable layer of humus gets thinner as one 
rises on the chalk, and you will trace the 
Pilgrims’ Way everywhere, during all the 
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After Wrotham, the Way leaves the hills to descend into the valley of the Medway 


W Bo Lake 


last eastern part of it, just higher than 
the cultivated land, which lies south and 
below the traveller as he proceeds towards 
the Straits. 

The last point, the crossing of water, is of 
especial interest in the case of this road. 
At first sight one would say that in seeking 
to cross water man in his simplest con- 
dition would naturally look for a ford; and 
one would expect a very old road like this 
one, the Pilgrims’ Way, to cross water, 
when it had to do so, by a ford. But we 
think like that because we are so used to 
wheeled vehicles and animals trained to 
carry burdens, forgetting what the prob- 
lem was for unaided man, seeking his way 
without these advantages. Mancanswim, 
or at the worst he can push himself for- 
ward on a floating piece of wood chosen 
for the purpose, and so cross a river with- 
out risk or difficulty even though it be too 
deep for him to ford. But he needs in 
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The Medway at Aylesford 


order to cross it thus two conditions. First, 
the place where he crosses must have good 
firm ground on either bank; even a short 
stretch of marshy ground would be fatal 
to his progress. Secondly, he must have a 
crossing-place where the current is not 
too rapid; for unless the current is slow he 
cannot calculate his crossing. 

It is interesting to find that whenever 
this old road has to cross water of any 
width these are the conditions which it 
chooses. Later, of course, the bridge and 
ford were used and a detour made for 
them, save where a ferry was established 
at the original crossing, but my point is 
that the original line was not tied to fords. 
Sometimes the place of crossing happens 
also to be a ford, a passage where the water 
is shallow enough to allow man to cross on 
foot and where the bottom of the river is 
hard enough to let him cross without 
danger; but the ford was not a necessity to 
him. Man never went out of his way to 
find one in the first establishment of an 
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aboriginal track. The rivers he had to 
cross between the western centres and 
Canterbury were the Itchen (where it is no 
more than a small stream), the Wey, the 
Mole, the Darent and the Medway. He 
had also to cross the Stour, at the very 
entry into Canterbury. Now in all these 
cases you will find that he looked out for a 
hard place on either shore as his first re- 
quisite, coupled with a reach in which the 
current was not strong. In the case of 
the Itchen the problem was simple; the 
stream was small and shallow, and not of 
a volume or speed which would impede 
him. It is remarkable in the case of the 
Wey that he could by some detour have 
crossed where it was smaller and easier to 
pass than at the place he chose; but he pre- 
ferred to take the shorter road, combined 
with a very good place for taking off and 
landing, just above Shalford. The steep 
height on which the ruins of St Catherine’s 
Chapel now stand has a firm bit of ground 
at its foot, and there is equally firm ground 
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Kit’s Coty House is not a jhouse: the name 1s believed to be a corruption of the Celtic ‘Kéd-cott’, 


meaning the ‘Tomb in the Wood’. The famous cromlech probably formed part of a great Druid 
cemetery extending for many miles on both sides of the Medway 


W. E. Lake 


Not so long ago the ‘King’s Head’ at Hollingbourne was still called the ‘Pilgrims’ Rest 
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just opposite, and the broad stream in 
between is a stretch of slow current. 
When our ancestor came to crossing the 
Mole he had greater difficulty, for the 
Mole is very muddy and its banks along 
much of its course here are soft, and were, 
of course, softer and more marshy under 
early conditions. It is interesting to see 
the way in which the old road here just 
below Dorking (about a quarter of a mile 
below the railway station) follows east- 
ward a spur from the Downs _ until 
it touches the bank of the water at a 
point exactly opposite another hard 
landing-place, the end of another 
small spur, facing it. The men who 


established this early track picked out 
the best point to be found for a mile or 


two up and down, on this small but 
difficult river. 

It is much the same with the Darent. 
With the Medway they had to deal with 
tide, which complicated matters, and the 
crossing-place has been subject to so mach 
later building and drainage that it is not 
very easy to judge what it can have been 
like in early times. It was possibly a 
place where the early traveller halted 
until he could get slack water, though any- 
how the tide is of no great strength here. 
The crossing of the Stour just on entering 
Canterbury presented the same problem; 
there was a tide, in those days stronger 
than it is now and reaching far above the 
place where it now ceases: and the nature 
of the bank as it then was is lost under at 


Herbert Felton 


The soaring towers of Canterbury Cathedral reveal something of the spirit in which the mediaeval 
builders laboured for three hundred years and more to embellish the pilgrims’ goal 
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least two thousand years and possibly more 
of human building and hardening. 

After the Stour there were no more 
obstacles to consider. A man making for 
the Straits had his choice of crossings; he 
could start the Channel crossing from the 
mouth of the Wensum (now dry land) 
where Richborough stood; or from Deal 
beach; or from the harbour of Dover; or 
from Lympne; and to each of these a track 
led from the central point on the banks of 
the Stour, the ‘Hub of the Wheel’, where 
Canterbury came to be built. 

The whole length of the Pilgrims’ Way 
has all manner of interest besides these 
geographical points. Prehistoric stone 
monuments stood upon it, the last and 
most important of which is Kit’s Coty 
House, on the eastern side of the Medway. 
And the trace of the road marks one place 
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after another when events are recorded. 
It must have been along this way that 
Ethelwulf marched with the Wessex army 
to meet the invading Danes who were 
coming down the Roman road from, Lon- 
don, for a little way to the left of where 
the two roads cross is the battlefield of 
Ockley, where he defeated them. The 
banks of the Darent were another battle- 
field between the English and the Danes, 
due to the same junction of the old track 
and the approach to the north, in this case 
the water approach of the river. And at 
the very end of the way, rather more than 
a mile outside Canterbury, right on the 
track, you may still trace the ditch and 
rampart where was fought the first re- 
corded battle on English soil—the fight 
between Julius Caesar and the native 
army on Bigberry Hill. 


Religious Practices in Central 


America 


by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Owing to anti-clerical legislation, the Catholic Church is no longer able to decide the manner in 

which the Indians of Mexico and Central America may express their religious aspirations. Mr 

Huxley shows how the way has thus been opened for a revival of those pagan practices which were 
always latent among them 


Ir is a hundred years since Spain ceased to 
be a great colonial power; but how sharp 
and clear her imprint remains in almost all 
the countries that were once her provinces! 
The English and Dutch have stamped their 
subject peoples with the seals of their re- 
spective civilizations; but never with the 
vigour and determination employed by the 
Spaniards. An independent India would 
still, no doubt, preserve the English langu- 
age as a convenient Esperanto, together 
with a number of the laws, the adminis- 
trative, commercial and industrial devices 
introduced by the conquerors. But that 
would be all. A hundred years after their 
independence one would find in the habits 
of the Indian peoples almost no trace of 
our long occupation of the country. Nor, 
in an independent Java, would one remark 
many characteristics notably Dutch. But 
now, from Batavia or Singapore, sail up 
the Borneo coast and beyond, as far as Jolo 
in the southern Philippines; landing there, 
you will find the streets peopled by Malays 
dressed in a strange tropical version of the 
costume of the Mexican charro. Push on 
to Manila; under its superficial crust of 
chewing gum, Ford cars and democratic 
American manners, the Spanish influence 
still vigorously lives on—lives on in the 
Goya-like clothes of the women; lives on in 
the language; lives on in the religion, above 
all, in the fetishistic and violent catholicism 
of the Filippino peasant. 

Still clearer, since there has been no 
American occupation, no influx of Asiatics 
to obliterate and overlay it, still more un- 


mistakably profound remains the imprint 
of Spain upon Central America. In cer- 
tain districts, at least nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of Guatemala and Mexico are 
of pure Indian blood. But these pure- 
blooded Indians speak Spanish, either 
exclusively, or as a second language 
supplementary to their own native 
tongue. Moreover, they wear a costume 
that is definitely European. In the more 
civilized districts, especially in Mexico, 
the costume is based on 1gth-century 
models. The men are dressed in white 
cotton jackets and trousers, the women in 
long full skirts, with Lancashire-lassie 
shawls over their heads. But in remoter 
parts of the country, above all in 
Guatemala, the time-lag of fashion 1s 
considerably greater. You will find men 


dressed in queer variants of 18th-century 
and 17th-century Spanish peasant costumes 
whole villages of traditional Sancho 
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The cultural influence of Spain has been so deeply absorbed by the peoples of Central America that 
the Indian men of Guatemalan highland villages still wear the short-waisted Jacket, knee-breeches, 


woven sash and embroidered kerchief of 18th-century Spanish peasant costume 


Aldous Huxley 


Indian dancers deck themselves, on festive 
occasions, in the fashions of a long-dead 
Spain, even though their dances may date 
from before the Spanish conquest 
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Opposite) Even in small Mexican 
erovincial towns like Etla, where 
"ndian blood has always predomt- 
sated, the tradition of the bull-fight 
s assiduously preserved 
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The Indian women’s dress | 
has been much less affected : 
by Spanish influence than the 
men’s, and in the highlands 
of Guatemala is mainly pre- 
conquest 

(Left) Village girls of 
Quezaltenango. (Below) In 
the market of Chichicaste- 
nango. 
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ed at the mines, the individual is released from tribal control. Merged in the crowd, he 
meets natives of other tribes and acquires new customs and tastes 


Once arriv 
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The woman’s life also undergoes a fundamental change. Freed from the drudgery of domestic and 
agricultural labour, she spends her time and money in acquiring as much European finery as possible 
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Life in the village proceeds at a leisurely pace, following 
the round of the seasons. The most important male occupa- 
tion is that of lopping branches from trees, which are carried 
off by the women and burnt to form ash as a seed-bed for 
the crops 


Ground already cropped must be re-hoed with prim 
implements made in the village forge 


But the lands which the Spaniards 
converted had already given birth to 
complicated religions of their own. 
At Copan, in Honduras, amid the 
tropical vegetation, stand the twenty- 
foot monoliths and sacrificial stones 
carved by the Mayas a thousand years 
or more before the conquest 
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Chestex I. Jones 
The Spanish conquerors of Central America were also missionaries: they brought with the m the pomp and 
splendour of Catholicism, here expressed by the baroque fagade of a church at Oaxaca in Mexico 
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RELIGIOUS PRACTICES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
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Thick and fast rose the churches in Spanish America, and at Cholula a church, or at least a chapel, 


Gianni Bas: 


was built on the site of every pagan temple; three can be seen in this photograph, one now fallen 
into ruins 


Panzas, of bull-fighters, of Goya brigands. 
Their wives, however, follow a still earlier 
mode; for they wear a dress that is for 
all intents and purposes not European at 
all. The clothes of the women of the 
highlands of Guatemala are frankly and 
unequivocally pre-conquest. But for the 
rest, clothes, habits, beliefs have undergone 
a more or less profound hispanization. 
Thus, the arts and crafts of the Indians are 
in the main of European inspiration; so is 
their music; so is now their architecture. 
Mexico and the five republics of Central 
America have been independent these 
hundred years and more; but the ghost of a 
long departed Spain still rules over the 
thoughts and habits of their people with 
almost undiminished authority. 

The reason why the Spaniards impressed 
themselves upon their subject races so 


much more profoundly than did the other 
colonizing peoples is not far to seek; the 
Conquistadores were also missionaries. For 
them, conquest was not enough; there had 
to be conversion as well. They imposed 

‘atholicism on their defeated enemies. 
The English cither exterminated their 
enemies or chased them out of sight, as in 
North America; or else left them, as in 
India and Africa, to the undisturbed prac- 
tice of their own religions. Only when the 
rites of the native religions seemed thor- 
oughly pernicious—as in the case of suttee, 
for example, or head-hunting—did_ they 
officially interfere with the local cults. 
Now, you cannot change a people’s re- 
ligion without profoundly changing its 
whole way of life; for, among all but highly 
industrialized modern populations, the 
way of life is inextricably bound up with 
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religion. All the ordinary works and 
pleasures of every day existence have a 
religious significance. Change that sig- 
nificance and inevitably you change the 
nature of the works and pleasures. 

The Malays of the Philippines, the 
Mayas of Yucatan, all the multitudinous 
Indian tribes of Mexico and Central 
America are Catholics—of a rather odd 
variety, as I shall explain later, but still 
definitely Catholics. ‘That is why, in spite 
of the severance of all direct contact, the 
imprint of Spanish influence remains so 
indelibly profound. The people of India 
and Java, on the other hand, are still 
Hindus or Moslems; the people of Africa 
are Moslems or worshippers of their own 
tribal deities. That is why they are, for 
the most part, so superficially British and 
Dutch. 

No measure of large-scale conversion can 
be successful, unless the converters are pre- 
pared to make a more or less considerable 
number of concessions, in the matter of 
ritual and church practice, to their con- 
verts. ‘Thus, Christianity converted pagan 
Europe, but could only do so by adopting 
and Christianizing, so far as that was 
possible, popular pagan rites, festivals and 
deities. ‘The old holy days were observed 
and the name of some Christian personage 
or event attached to them; local rites 
lingered on, thinly veneered with Christian 
significance; pagan deities, even those en- 
dowed with the embarrassing character- 
istics of fertility gods, got themselves 
dressed up in mitres and chasubles and 
figured, a bit incongruously, as local vari- 
ants of perfectly respectable Christian 
saints. 

Exactly the same thing happened in the 
Spanish colonies. A journey to Central 
America and Mexico is, among other 
things, a journey back into European his- 
tory. Four hundred years ago in America, 
as in Europe a thousand years before that, 
the missionaries had to baptize the local 
deities, had to preserve popular local cus- 
toms under other, Christian names, had to 
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varnish native superstitions with a Chris- 
tian significance. It was only on these 
conditions that the mass conversion of the 
population could be accomplished. And 
even these conditions were not fully accept- 
able to the converts. Just as, in Europe, 
elements of the old fertility religions lin- 
gered on for centuries in the witch cult, so 
in America, side by side with the official 
Catholicism and, in the minds of the 
natives, intimately associated with it, 
there lingered, and still linger, consider- 
able traces of the pre-conquest religions. 
Many travellers and, more recently, pro- 
fessional anthropologists have noted indi- 
vidual cases of these survivals in Mexico 
and Central America; but the subject, so 
far as I am aware, has never been treated 
systematically. The present time, as it 
happens, is peculiarly auspicious for this 
type of research. Anti-clerical legislation 
is in force in all the states of Mexico and, to 
a greater or less extent, throughout Cen- 
tral America. Priests are few and far 
between, and the ecclesiastical authorities 
are without power to get their orders 
obeyed. The result intended by the 
framers of anti-clerical legislation was 
doubtless, among other things, the libera- 
tion of the Indian peasantry from the 
bonds of superstition. The actual result 
achieved has been somewhat different. 
Freed from the fear of an all-powerful 
Church, the Indians now practise, not one 
form of superstition, but two. They are as 
devoutly Catholic, in their own very 
peculiar way, as they always were, and 
they are also and at the same time pagan. 
True, they have always been simultane- 
ously Catholic and pagan. But whereas 
in the days of the Church’s strength they 
had to be pagan surreptitiously, they can 
now, in the time of her weakness, be pagan 
openly. For the anthropologist this is a 
most satisfactory state of things. Numer- 
ous non-Catholic rites which it would have 
been all but impossible for him to witness 
in the past can now be studied without 
difficulty. Nor is this all. Great num- 
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The neighbourhood of Antigua, in Guatemala, is strewn with the ruined monuments of past ecclesiastical glory 
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Lhe great buildings erected by the Catholic priests and their predecessors confront each other at Mitla 


in Mexico; the church, 


as large as a small cathedral, and beside it the Mixtec ruins which, it had 


been built to exorcise and sanctify 


bers of churches are without their priests; 
such nominally Catholic rites as are per- 
formed in them are performed by the 
Indians themselves. What is the nature 
of these rites, and what their precise signi- 
ficance? These are fascinating questions 
which anthropologists should take steps to 
answer before it is too late. 

In Guatemala, and to a lesser extent in 
Mexico, I had occasion to catch fleeting 
glimpses of pagan survivals and the pseudo- 
Catholic religion practised by priestless 
Indians. The few examples which follow 
will give an idea of the sort of thing one can 
find going on in the more remote parts of 
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these absorbingly interesting countries, 
There is a township in northern Guate- 
mala called Momostenango. Like every 
other Central American town or village, it 
possesses a considerable church, well fre- 
quented by the Indians, who come to pray 
and burn candles in the way I shall de- 
scribe in a later paragraph. But in the 
woods and open country all round the 
town stand several hundreds of rustic altars 
—tude heaps, for the most part, of pot- 
sherds—dedicated to the cult of a deity 
called by the Indians Mundo, the World, 
and almost certainly identical with an 
ancient Quiché-Maya god, whose name, 
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Huracan, meant ‘Heart of the World.’ 
(Momosterango and the other centres of 
Indian population lie in the Guatemalan 
highlands. The seat of the Old Empire 
Maya civilization was in the lowlands be- 
tween the mountains and the Caribbean— 
a district that was at the time of the Con- 
quistadores and still is almost completely 
uninhabited. ‘The Quiché and Cakchi- 
quel peoples subjugated by Alvarado were, 
so to say, poor relations of the Mayas, 
having a culture based on theirs, but 
greatly inferior to it. Archaeological sites 
in the highlands are very numerous; but 
none is comparable to the splendid Old 
Empire ruins of the lowlands). No images 
stand onthe Momostenango altars: Mundo, 
as his name implies, is an abstraction. But 
he is regularly worshipped and prayed to, 
and has a kind of hereditary priesthood of 
sorcerers or medicine-men, who play an 
extremely important part in the life of the 
town. Every two hundred and sixty days 
—the sacred, as opposed to the astro- 
nomical, year of the Mayas—there is a 
great three-day festival in honour of 
Mundo. Thousands of Indians come 
from long distances to celebrate the feast. 
There is worshipping at the altars and also 
(for the Indians see no inconsistency in 
this) at the church, where the devotees of 
Mundo go in large numbers to make con- 
fession to the parish priest. 

Elsewhere the mingling of Christian and 
pagan tradition may be seen symbolically 
represented on the altars themselves. In 
the woods near Chichicastenango, I saw an 
altar on which stood a roughly carved 
Quiché idol flanked by two stone crosses— 
all equally and indifferently blackened 
with the smoke of copal incense. Prayer 
bundles, made of pine needles neatly tied 
up into little bouquets, were piled up in a 
niche behind the altar, like so many letters 
posted to the divinity and awaiting his con- 
sideration and favourable reply. Many 
altars stand in extremely inaccessible 
places, high up on the forest-covered moun- 
tains, in the depths of precipitous ravines. 


For the white investigator, access to these 
is made difficult or impossible. The In- 
dians do not want these specially sacred 
places to be looked at. 

The pagan tradition also survives in the 
great dance festivals celebrated periodic- 
ally in the different Indian townships. 
Some of these dances were prohibited by 
the Church when it had the power to pro- 
hibit, and used therefore to be performed 
in secret. Anti-clericalism has resulted in 
their being performed openly in the village 
plazas. Theyare pre-conquest dances—but 
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The Indian element has never been entirely 

excluded from Central American Catholicism: 

cherubs with Aztec feathers stuck in their back 
hair peer out from church walls 
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The Indians have introduced 
curious rites of their own into the 
observances of the Catholic 
Church. (Above) Lighting, 
moving, and extinguishing candles 
on the church floor at Antigua. 
(Right) Burning incense before 
a little altar on the church steps 
at Chichicastenango 
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Religious confraternities, each 
devoted to the cult of some 
particular saint, transport thetr 
patrons’ images in procession 
from the church to their respect- 
ive chapter - houses, where 
regular meetings take place. 
What happens at _ these 
assemblies the Indians do 
not tell 
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Out in the forests, at 
secret altars, symbols of 
paganism and Christianity 
are worshipped together. 
An idol and crosses, both 
blackened with the soot 
of incense and sacrificial 
fires, in a clearing near 
Chichicastenango 
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danced by men in 17th-century Spanish 
costume and to music that is definitely 
European. 

Meanwhile, what goes onin the churches? 
In parishes where there are priests, there 
are, of course, regular services. But the 
Indians hardly ever go to Mass, which is 
attended only by such more or less edu- 
cated mestizos and whites as may happen 
to live in the neighbourhood. Further- 
more, the Indians almost never have them- 
selves married or even buried by the 
Catholic priest, preferring their own rites, 
which are cheaper and, in their view, just 
as good. Nevertheless, they spend a great 
deal of time in their churches. You may 
see them there, praying for hours at a 
stretch to astounding local versions of the 
counter-Reformation saints, who gesticu- 
late from every altar. In front of them, 
on the floor, they will have as many as a 
score of candles burning; and their prayers 
are accompanied by a curious ritual of 
lighting and extinguishing, of taking up 
and setting down the candles. To the 
observer, it is evident that they are making 
some kind of elaborate ceremonial magic; 
but I never found any one who could tell 
me its rules. From time to time, the wor- 
shipper will scatter the petals of flowers in 
a circle round his group of candles; 
and occasionally, if the priest is safely 
out of the way, he will produce from 
his knapsack a bottle of one of the fright- 


ful distilled liquors consumed by the 
Indians, and pour a libation on the church 
floor. 

Hardly less important than the church 
itself are the meeting places of the various 
religious confraternities. Each confrater- 
nity is devoted to the cult of a particular 
saint and has a kind of prescriptive right to 
the image of that particular saint in the 
parish church. On grand occasions, the 
image is transported in procession from 
the church to the confraternity’s house and 
remains there for some hours or even days. 
In the intervals, the members of the guild 
meet more or less regularly. What rites 
they perform at these assemblies I was un- 
able to find out. But one is pretty safe in 
assuming that, in spite of their nominal 
connection with a Christian saint, they 
would hardly be regarded as orthodox in 
Rome. What do the Christian saints 
mean to their Indian worshippers? It is 
not easy to find out. (All that I myself 
can contribute towards the solution of the 
problem is the curious fact, vouched for by 
the half-caste ‘secretary’ of the village, that, 
at Jocopilas, in Guatemala, the sorcerers 
regard St. Peter as their special patron.) 
A complete answer to this and the many 
other questions raised by the religious 
behaviour of the Mexican and Central 
American Indians can be provided only 
by systematically co-ordinated anthropo- 
logical research. 
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The Basque Seaman 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


Historians of the two great countries between which they are divided have failed to do justice, as a 


whole, to the remarkable achievements of the Basques at sea. 


With his account of these, Mr Gallop, 


author of ‘A Book of the Basques’, continues The Geographical Magazine’s series of articles 
regarding the part played by various maritime peoples in exploration, in the development of commerce, 
and in naval history 


Tue English traveller who visits the French 
or Spanish Basque coast today seldom re- 
members that the dignified race with whom 
he mingles so freely were for many cen- 
turies the rivals and enemies of his own 
ancestors. He may recall perhaps that for 
three hundred years, from the middle of 
the 12th to the middle of the 15th centuries, 
the French Basque provinces formed part 
of that Kingdom of Aquitaine which passed 
into our hands with the dowry which 
Eleanor of Aquitaine brought to our King 
Henry II; and that the closing stages of 
Wellington’s Peninsular campaign were 
fought out among these hills and valleys, 
for Bidassoa and Nivelle are proud names 
on many a British regimental standard. 
The less sensational struggle which was 


waged at sea between the two races and 
between these two periods is apt to be for- 
gotten, as have been the figures who took 
part in it and the causes which brought it 
about. 

It began with whaling. It is uncertain 
how or when the Basques first took to this 
most hazardous of occupations, whether 
they learned it from the Normans or 
whether they thought of it for themselves. 
Certain it is that they practised it long 
before we did, and that it was from them 
that we ourselves learned it. 

It has been suggested that the whaling 
industry flourished in the Bay of Biscay as 
early as the 1oth century, but the first 
documentary proof of its existence dates 
from the year 1199 when Jean Sans Terre 
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All photographs by Rodney Gallop 


The Bay of St Jean de Luz, once a haunt of the corsairs who preyed on British shipping. Today 
it harbours more peaceful craft from the Atlantic gales which beat on the exposed Basque coast 


rade over to a certain Vital de Biel the 
tithe on two whales. In the two following 
centuries whaling was virtually a Basque 
monopoly. In the right season, that is to 
say from the autumn equinox to the end 
of the winter when the whales came south 
to avoid the colder waters of the North, 
watchers were posted on special watch- 
towers day and night. As soon as they 
saw a whale blowing they set light to a pile 
of wet straw or branches at the top of the 
tower, and, to the sound of drums, the 
fishermen would put to sea, ten or twelve 
inaboat. Their occupation, ifdangerous, 
was a profitable one, for besides the blub- 
ber, the whale’s carcase yielded all sorts of 
by-products, the meat being eaten, the 
tongue, a special delicacy, being offered to 
the Bishop; the vertebrae served to make 
seats, and the ribs to make fences or beams 
for the building of houses. 

In 1528 the Venetian historian Andrea 
Navagero passed through the Basque 


country on his way from Spain to Blois, 
where he died in the following year. He 
has left an admirably vivid description of 
the whaling at St Jean de Luz: 

“When they discover that a whale is 
heading for the land . . . well-manned 
boats put out in great number and cut off 
its retreat to the open sea, surrounding the 
whale as the latter comes nearer in to the 
shore. The whale, like other cetaceans, 
cannot stay long under water, but comes 
to the surface to breathe; at this moment 
those who are in the boats, as soon as they 
see it, fling certain small tridents fastened 
to cords . . . and thus, gradually driven 
towards the shore, it still has no means of 
struggling and ultimately finds itself in 
such shallow water that the men are bold 
enough to approach and finish it off. ‘Then, 
overjoyed at having made so fine a prize, 
they drag it up onto the beach, on which, 
owing to its great weight, it makes so deep 
a track that one can see the mark for 
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After Mass in the Roncal valley 
where the old traditional dress of 
the Basques 1s most purely preserved 


The most comfortable footwear in a 
ship is the hemp-soled espadrille or 
alpargata. Its manufacture by 
hand is a flourishing industry, and 


tt 1s almost universally worn by the 
Basques 


Mending the nets at Guetaria, on the Guipuz- 
coan coast. The sardine is seldom absent from 
Basque waters and can be fished the whole 
year round 


Every Basque family is connected with a 
house and lands from which it takes tts 
name. Great sacrifices are often made to 
Keep them in the family. These are 
Navarrese farmhouses, with characteristic 
Spreading eaves 


An old doorway at Motrico. Although the B 
skill tn carving the keystone of ana 
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asque 1s renowned as a stonemason, and will show his 
rch, he does not care for elaborate decoration 
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Churruca, the great Spanish Basque sea-captain who was killed at Trafalgar, was 
born at Motrico 


several days. ... It is said, however, that 
those that they catch are not big ones but 
only young ones, and that there is no way 
of taking the big ones. ‘They also recount 
as a marvel that a big whale once came to 
the aid of its daughter which they were 
attacking; and that it was so furious and 
drowned so many people that they were 
obliged to leave their prey and to fly for 
their lives. That the whale must be a very 
big fish I am persuaded by certain hooks 
displayed at Bayonne, which are enormous, 
and of which they say that the whale re- 
ceives a great number in its head, in its 
body and in its tail. Ofthose parts which 
are as of bone they make little black 
rings.” 

By the time these words were written 
whales were already becoming rare in the 
Bay of Biscay, and the Basques had to 
pursue them northwards first to Scotland, 


Iceland and Newfoundland (which they 
discovered in1372,a century before Cabot), 
and later to the Gulf of St Lawrence, Lab- 
rador, Greenland and Spitzbergen. A 
century after Navagero, a visitor to the 
Basque country was told that “the Cana- 
dians trafficked with the French in no other 
language than that of the Basques,” and 
an old document states that “from the 
earliest times when the Basques fished for 
whale and cod in the Gulf of St Lawrence 
they made friends with all the savages of 
that country... particularly with a nation 
called Esquimaux, which has always been 
and still is intractable with all other 
nations, and since their language was ab- 
solutely different they formed a sort of 
lingua franca composed of Basque and two 
other different languages of these savages, 
by means of which they all understood 
each other very well.” 
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It was in the 15th century that the 
English and the Dutch began to compete 
with the Basques. At first our lack of ex- 
perience and technical skill prevented us 
from being very serious rivals. In 1612 
James I appealed to his cousin of Castile 
for the loan of Basque fishermen, and later 
the Basques themselves played into our 
hands. In 1636 St Jean de Luz and the 
other French Basque ports were destroyed 
by the Spaniards, and the fishermen, 
thrown thus out of employment, entered 
the service of their rivals and taught them 
all the tricks of the trade, the most im- 
portant of which was the device invented 
by Martin Sopite of Ciboure for melting 
down the blubber into oil on board ship. 
This for the Basques was the beginning 
of the end. By the beginning of the 17th 
century we were able to extort from Basque 
whalers half their catch for the ‘privilege’ 
of whaling off Spitzbergen, and the climax 
came when the Dutch Company of the 
North allocated to itself all whaling rights 
from Novaya Zemlya to Davis Strait. 

Whaling in those days can have been 
no pleasure. Conditions on board the 
Basque ships were extremely primitive and 
insanitary, and even the captain had no 
cabin but slept where he could. If the 
ship were becalmed or met with contrary 
winds, provisions rotted and the water be- 
came stagnant or gave out altogether. 
Until the invention of the Sopite process 
the foetid odour of putrescent blubber was 
never absent. 

In addition to their whaling activities, 
the Basques played no mean part in the 
great discoveries of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. As we have seen, they reached 
Newfoundland in 1372, and there is a tan- 
talizing legend (it is, alas, no more) that 
Columbus while lying at the Azores was 
told of lands which lay beyond the setting 
sun by a Basque sea-captain from St Jean 
de Luz. If it was not a Basque who dis- 
covered America it was at any rate a 
Basque who completed the first voyage 
round the world; Juan Sebastian de El- 
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cano, Magellan’s lieutenant, was a native 
of Guetaria on the Guipuzcoan coast. 

The story of the expedition which earned 
Elcano the proud motto of Primus Circum- 
dediste Me is too well known to be retold 
here in any detail. They set sail from 
Sanlucar de Barrameda on September 20, 
1519. In November 1520 they passed 
through the Straits of Magellan. In the 
Philippine Islands Magellan was killed ina 
fight with treacherous Indians, the leader- 
ship passing to Elcano, who returned to 
Seville on September 8, 1522, in the little 
Nao Victoria (85 tons). Of the 154 men 
who reached the Philippines it is interest- 
ing to note that 19 were Basques, 2 Irish 
and 1 English. 

What is less generally known is the 
second expedition organized by Elcano 
with four of his brothers, which set sail 
from Corunna on July 24, 1525, under the 
command of Fray Garcia de Loaisa, and 
followed an approximately similar course 
to the first. On July 30, 1526, Loaisa died 
in the Pacific, and for the second time the 
command passed to Elcano, whose rank 
till then had been that of piloto mayor. 
This time, however, he did not live long 
to enjoy the honour, for he died exactly a 
week later at the early age of forty. 

Whaling and exploration were not the 
peaceful occupations in those days which 
they are today, and rival seamen tended 
more and more to come into conflict with 
one another. Our English raids on the 
Spanish treasure galleons seldom involved 
us with the Basques, for by the latter’s 
Jueros or traditional rights, their provinces 
lay outside the Spanish customs barriers 
and they were excluded from the benefits 
as from the burdens of trade with the 
Indies. Indeed the boot was, if anything, 
on the other foot, and the Spanish colonies 
themselves were attacked by Basque pri- 
vateers, so that the 16th century echoes 
with complaints against them to the mother 
country from the Antilles, San Domingo, 
Venezuela and even Peru. 

Accordingly France and Spain were not 


The little fishing-port of Ondarroa 
in the province of Vizcaya is a 
favourite haunt of artists, who 
find countless subjects in its arched 
bridge, its balconied houses and 
its golden-brown church 
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long in seeing that it was to their advan- 
tage to have the independent Basques on 
their side rather than against them, and 
to harness their energies by encouraging 
their marauding expeditions and at the 
same time directing them against their 
enemies. This policy it was which brought 
us into contact with Oquendo (1577-1641), 
Blas de Lezo (1680-1741) who beat Ver- 
non at Cartagena, and Churruca (1761— 
1805) who died at Trafalgar. As early as 
1526 the French began to issue letters of 
marque to privateers. In 1559 we hear 
from a Spanish writer that St Jean de Luz 
was “‘treated always with consideration by 
the Kings of France because its inhabit- 
ants are very bellicose, especially at sea,” 
just as three hundred years earlier our own 
Edward I had thanked the gents de mer of 
Bayonne for their services to him ‘en Engle- 
terre et aillurs’ (1295). 

The organization of privateering was put 
on a sound footing in France during the 
reign of Louis XIV by a series of regula- 
tions providing that any ship-owner wish- 
ing to equip a privateering expedition must 
obtain a commission from the Admiral of 
France and deposit 15,000 francs as a 
caution. When any prize was taken she 
had to be boarded by a scrivener, who 
took an inventory and placed everything 
under seal. Only on arrival in France 
were the spoils divided, the Admiral of 
France taking one-tenth, the owner six- 
tenths and the captain and crew three- 
tenths. 

That it was a profitable occupation is 
indicated by the fact that in the single year 
1692 no less than 125 prizes were brought 
into one Basque port, St Jean de Luz. 
The life of a corsair was thus sufficiently 
tempting to make up for its hardships and 
dangers and the stern discipline which was 
imposed on board. A mutineer was first 
tarred and feathered and then marooned. 
A murderer was roped to the corpse of his 
victim and thrown into the sea. A sea- 
man who so much as drew his knife was 
pinned by the hand to the mast, tightly 
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bound and left to loose himself as best he 
could, and even the relatively minor 
offence of smoking before sunset was pun- 
ished with a ducking thrice repeated. 

The heyday of the corsairs was the 18th 
century, particularly during they Seven 
Years’ War. Many of the names of those 
who proved the sharpest thorns in our side 
in the Seven Years’ War and the wars of 
the French Revolution and Napoleonic 
periods were Basque, like Danglade and 
Pellot. The latter captured countless Eng- 
lish prizes, among them the three-masted 
privateer William Scott in 1804, the body 
of whose dead master, Captain Kelly, he 
sent ceremonially into Cork harbour, 
wrapped in his ship’s ensign, a gesture 
which, according to his biographer, was 
“rightly appreciated by Captain Kelly’s 
widow and the English.’ Four times the 
‘Basque fox’, as he came to be called, fell 
into our hands, and four times he escaped 
by ingenious ruses. He left the sea in 1812 
and lived to a great age at Hendaye, where 
he died in 1856, the year in which letters 
of marque were finally abolished by the 
Declaration of Paris. 

Long before this, however, there had 
been indications that trade might after all 
prove more profitable than rapine. It 
was, once again, a French Basque, one 
d’Etcheverry, who succeeded in the 18th 
century at the risk of his life in obtaining 
from the Moluccas seeds of various spice- 
bearing plants of which the Dutch Jeal- 
ously guarded the monopoly. 

At about this time too the French Basques 
began to find within sight of theirownshores 
a form of fishing which compensated them 
for having been driven by the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713) from the Newfoundland 
cod-banks, which they had originally dis- 
covered in the course of their pursuit after 
the whale. Previously the sardine, which 
lay near the surface only in the summer 
months, had been pursued exclusively by 
the Spanish Basques, who were able to 
fish French waters with impunity, ‘“‘even 
within sight of Saint-Jean-de-Luz,” as an 


Guetaria is the birthplace of Elcano, who 


first circumnavigated the globe. The little 


Basque village has commemorated the 
greatest of its sons with two monuments. . . 


_ . . one, erected in the middle of the 
19th century, depicts the great seaman 
looking out to sea; the second, put up 
a few years ago, a modernistic winged 
figure with her face firmly turned towards 
the land 


Physical prowess is greatly prized among the Basques, in their beasts as in themselves. They hold 
‘ox-wagers to test the endurance of the oxen and thereby improve the breed. A two-ton stone is 
dragged up and down a stone ‘pitch’ and bets are made on the results 


cementing? © 


Other tests of skill and physwal endurance are the vario 
see the form called rebot, related more ne 


us forms of the game of pelote. Here we 
arly to real tennis than to Jives 
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The festival of San Martin de la Asuncion at Beasain in the Spanish Basque country. The holy 
images are carried in procession: in their honour little boys perform elaborate traditional stick- and 
sword-dances and the leader of a religious guild gives a display of flag-waving 
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old writer says, while their French cousins 
were absent whaling, privateering or trawl- 
ing the Newfoundland banks. As the 
Spaniards had no salt, however, they could 
only sell the sardines fresh, and conse- 
quently the industry was never carried on 
on a large scale. 

The invention in 1750 of a new type of 
net and a different method of fishing 
resulted in greatly increased catches. As 
this coincided with the tendency of the 
French Basques to seck employment at 
home, a new joint industry was created, 
in which the Spaniards supplied the fish, 
which were packed and salted in French 
ports. A year or two later St Jean de Luz 
alone was exporting over twenty thousand 
barrels annually. This commerce soon 
attained appreciable proportions and 
aroused the jealousy of the Bretons, who 
had hitherto enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
of the sardine industry in France. But 
in their attempts to prevent the importa- 
tion of sardines from abroad they defeated 
their own ends, for the French Basques 
began more and more to fish for sardines 
themselves, and a decree issued in 1784 
eranted them the right of bringing into 
French ports sardines which they them- 
selves caught in Spanish waters. Although 
a 20 per cent duty was later placed on 
sardines brought from Spain the trade has 
never ceased to develop. 

It is thus the tiny sardine rather than the 
monstrous whale which these hardy mari- 
ners now pursue, but the decline in the SIZE 
of their prey has brought about no similar 
decline in their mettle. It is one of the 
mysteries of science how this small race, 
the oldest in Europe, has suffered no de- 
generation in spite of the introduction of 
no fresh blood for many centuries. 

Not merely have the Basques held their 
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own: they have expanded overseas. Those 
qualities of courage and initiative which 
made them such dangerous enemies have 
stood them in good stead in South America, 
where their emigrants have risen to posts 
of great importance. There were Basques 
among the earliest Conquistadores like 
Ifigo de Artieda who was entrusted with 
the organization after Columbus of the 
second expedition to the Indies. Basque 
were Pedro de Ursua, sent by the Viceroy 
Hurtado de Mendoza to find the land of 
the Omaguas; Lope de Aguirre, who, re- 
volting against him, signed himself arro- 
gantly, ‘“Lope de Aguirre, Traitor”; Cata- 
lina de Erauso, the nun who, like a second 
Joan of Arc, fought in the Araucanian 
Wars; and Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga, 
chronicler of those wars, and author of 
the greatest epic poem in the Spanish lan- 
guage. Basque too were founders of South 
American capitals such as Domingo de 
Irale of Asuncién (1560), Miguel Lopez de 
Legazpi of Manila (1569) and Bruno Mau- 
ricio de Zabala of Montevideo (1726). 

Many of these men returned, as so many 
emigrants do today, to spend their old age 
as Americanos or Indianos in their native 
country. Others remained, like that Simon 
de Bolivar who landed in Venezuela in 
1590, to breed a race of heroes in South 
America, so that today there are as many 
Basques in the New World as in the Old. 
They begin in a small way, these emi- 
grants, many of them of simple farmer or 
fishermen stock. At one time in the 19th 
century lechero (dairyman) and vasco 
(Basque) were almost synonyms. But to- 
day they are in the forefront in every 
sphere of life from the Panama Canal to 
Tierra del Fuego. And their star is still 
in the ascendant, for at home the race lives 
on with undiminished vigour. 


From Bush to Mine 


Contrasts of Native Life in Northern Rhodesia 


by AUDREY I. RICHARDS 


One of the most urgent tasks of the twentieth century is to enable the black African to absorb white 
civilization with as little disturbance as possible. Miss Richards is a Lecturer in Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics and, having twice made journeys of scientific investigation among 
the villagers of Northern Rhodesia, is exceptionally well able to appreciate the difficulties of adjust- 
ment which they encounter under the influence of new surroundings at the mines of the copper belt 


Once each week a mail lorry rattles its way 
down the Cape-to-Cairo road between 
Abercorn at the south end of Lake Tanga- 
nyika, and the railhead at Broken Hill, some 
500 miles to the south-west. As it jolts and 
bumps through the bush each roadside 
village, sometimes three miles from the last 
and sometimes forty, discharges a ragged 
yelling crowd to stare. A party of children 
sitting at play in the thick white dust 
screams ‘‘Motoka-a!’? as the lorry sets 
them flying. Women dash from their little 
round huts, babies snatched up by the 
wrist and flung round their backs as they 
run. Even at dusk, when the smoke of 
cooking is rising, there is often the same 
quick scurry of naked feet through the 
grasses, and the same staccato shouts of 
“Motoka! Motoka!’’ followed down the 
road by the African woman’s long-drawn 
“Ye-e-e!” “Aren’t you sick of looking at 
motors?” I used to ask them sometimes. 
“No, Grandmother, we never get tired of 
staring,’ would come theinvariable answer. 
“Envy makes us run each time because 
that car is going to the mines. If only we 
could get down to the railway line too! 
They say the men down there have heaps 
of money, and the women stare in the shops 
all day and don’t do any work, and every- 
one has clothes’ —a sigh. “That's where 
the men all go.” 

And indeed each lorry has usually a 
cargo of natives perched up on the luggage 
behind, shouting to the women on the road- 
side a jocular “Good-bye.” When the 


copper mines of Northern Rhodesia first 
opened some seven or eight years ago, 
recruiters’ lorries used to fetch the workers 
from the native districts, and return them 
again by car when their six months’ con- 
tract was up. But now that need is over, 
for the natives stream down to the mines of 
their own free will. Only the plutocrats 
travel by lorry. The rest go on foot or on 
bicycles perilously piled with luggage. In 
fact, when the price of copper was high, as 
many as 60 per cent of the taxable males of 
some parts of this district were away at 
work. Many took their wives with them, 
while other women, despairing of finding 
husbands in the villages, set offto the mines 
alone. During the copper slump of 1932-3 
some of these natives walked what would 
seem to us incredible distances looking for 
work. I have heard of men tramping from 
Kasama in North-Eastern Rhodesia to 
Wankie mine in Southern Rhodesia and 
back again. 

Why do they leave the bush for the 
mines? The Englishman, remembering 
black areas of want and depression in his 
own industrial country, is inclined to feel 
a pang at the sight of these primitive and 
apparently care-free savages throwing 
themselves with such headlong enthusiasm 
into the same remorseless machine. Here 
is the perfect peace of a native village, he 
muses—white huts with neat thatched 
roofs hidden in the trees, a life that glides 
with the leisurely pace of the seasons—fish- 
ing, hunting, clearing the bush for gardens, 
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The plateau country of Nor- 
thern Rhodesia is covered 
with thick bush, among which 
native villages are sparsely 
distributed 


These villages are an import- 
ant source of labour for 
the great copper mines of 
Rhodesia. The natives pour 
down to the railway line in 
search of work, some in 
lorries (as here seen) and 
some on foot 


The native child grows up ina small world of twenty or 
thirty mud-and-plaster huts. He helps his father to 
hind the branches of which the hut roof 1s composed... 
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_. . or to stretch out the hunting-nets and drive small 
buck through the bush into them. The little girls mean- 
while search for mushrooms and caterpillars to add relish 


to the daily porridge 


The village is one close family circle. The young married woman 1s helped by her unmarried 
sister to pound the daily ration of grain 
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The leaders of public opinion in the village are the grandmothers, whom the young people have 
been strictly taught to honour and obey 
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reaping the grain, and at night dancing 
and singing under the moon. An idyllic 
life, but one which the native seems only 
too anxious to leave! 

He starts for the mines, I think, for many 
reasons. First, these particular natives, the 
Babemba, have always been great travel- 
lers, a colonizing people who came origin- 
ally from the distant banks of the Congo, 
and who are to be found today all over 
Africa from Cape Town to Mombasa. 
There is no doubt that many of the young 
men who start with such high hopes for the 
mines are out in search of adventure, 
anxious to see the world before they settle 
down to married life. Then we must 
remember too that these Rhodesian natives 
for the most part cannot earn money in 
their own country, and money, even in 
Central Africa, has begun to count. It is 
true that a native woman can live in one 
of the remoter villages without handling a 
coin from one end of the year to the other. 
She sows and reaps the food for the family, 
and if an elephant tramples her garden to 
pieces her mother or sister will feed her till 
next year’s harvest. Strong ties of kinship 
are her social insurance against distress. 
She lives rent-free, of course, in the hut 
built by her husband with a single tool, the 
primitive axe sharpened by the village 
smith, who was probably paid in kind. 
Many of us pity the lot of the primitive 
African and organize schemes to better 
it, but nothing shocks the native himself 
so profoundly as the thought that the white 
man actually has to pay for a square of 
ground on which to build his house, or to 
buy with money the fuel for his fire. Eyes 
grow round with horror at the tale! 

Money in this part of the district has in 
fact only certain specified uses. The Eng- 
lish traveller in the bush buys eggs with 
darning-needles and safety-pins, a fair- 
sized bunch of bananas cut from they tree 
for a razor-blade, and flour for his carriers 
with the much-prized European salt or a 
strip of cloth. The native method of 
making salt by filtering the ashes of burnt 
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grasses is tedious, and the art of hammering 
bark-cloth is nearly extinct. Nevertheless, 
whatever the woman may do, the man 
must have money to pay his tax, and hence, 
since no cash crop has been found for him, 
he has got to find work. Who is going to 
employ him? Certainly not his fellows, 
and in this part of Northern Rhodesia 
Europeans are few. The soil is too poor to 
tempt the white settler, and the distance 
from the railhead makes the cost of trans- 
port prohibitive. Work for natives is there- 
fore scarce, and it was estimated during the 
recent years of depression that only 30 per 
cent of the male population could have 
earned their tax at home. 


Us etc 


Village authority is personified in the headman, 
who is generally the oldest member of the family 
group composing the village 
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Leaving a small village group in 
his tribal area, the native becomes 
a member of a mining community 
composed of as many as four 
thousand people drawn from over 
seventy tribes. Some of these are 
housed in bachelor quarters such as 
those at the Roan Antelope Mine 
at Luanshya in Northern Rhodesia 


Married quarters are also provided. 
At Luanshya these, in contrast to 
the somewhat barrack-like bachelor 
quarters, are modelled on the village 
pattern and every effort is made to 
make the native feel at home 


Nevertheless, the long lines of huts 
must inevitably seem unfamiliar to 
the native fresh from has village, 
whether they resemble those shown 


above or are of this type, used at 
Nkana 


But once having visited the mines the 
native wants something more than his tax. 
Some African tribes have fiercely resisted 
the white civilization, and clung tenaci- 
ously to their old customs and habits of 
dress. But the Babemba have gone to the 
other extreme, being almost too quick to 
assume that everything new is good. 
Europeanism is almost a religion for some 
of them—to dress like the white man, to 
talk, to eat, to sleep like he does, to play 
his games and read his books, but most of 
all to wear his clothes. ‘‘Where has your 
husband gone?” you ask a woman. “To 
clothe me,”’ is the wife’s answer if her hus- 
band is away at work. Other natives 
have found that the mines are a good place 
in which to escape from onerous tribal 
duties. Irksome kinship obligations, a 
row with the headman, a charge of witch- 
craft, and away he goes! Off to the mines 
is off to a new world. 


The mine-worker’s hours are 
regulated by the clock, and 
his occupations do not vary, 
whatever the season of the year. 
Underground, he works an 
electric drill and shifts ore, 
while on the surface he 1s 
engaged in every process of 
copper-refining until the ingots 
are despatched by rail 
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And it is difficult often to realize how 
new a world it is, or the problems that the 
urbanization of the native in South Africa, 
the two Rhodesias, and lately in Kenya is 
going to raise. One tends to think of the 
change in the life of the mine native in 
terms of the change in employment— 
“From native forge to electric drill” as the 
newspaper caption would run. But to the 
untouched African the trip to the railhead 
means something more. He is actually 
stepping from one century to another, and 
often back again in the very same year. 
To begin with, he has come from a world 
where all daily human relations are limited 
to a village group of some thirty huts, or 
to the people a day’s walk away, say twenty 
miles at the most. ‘The African grows up 
in a narrow family circle. The children 


he plays with are his own cousins, the 
women of the village are his mother, her 
sisters, and the old grandmother, in whose 
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hut the small children sleep. The men 
whom he is taught to help and honour are 
his father’s and mother’s brothers, and the 
headman of the community is in all prob- 
ability his grandfather. 

Our children are used from their earliest 
years to passing in the street people whom 
they do not recognize, to whom they owe 
nothing, and whom they may never see 
again. But this to the native would be a 
rare and frightening situation. A travel- 
ling stranger who passes through a native 
village at nightfall must unhook his bundle, 
lay down his spear, and sit waiting, un- 
armed, in silence, until he is spoken to. 
First one and then another old man of the 
village will rise and greet him, slowly sit- 
ting down at his side. Unhurried African 
courtesy plays itself out, and then the in- 
evitable questions are asked: ‘‘Where do 
you come from? What is your clan?” 
Follows a long geographical dissertation 


and tracing of descent. At last: ““So you 
are one of the Lion clan? Your mother 
was the granddaughter of X, who went to 


live at Y? Why, then, you are a ‘brother’ 
of my wife in another line.’”? Excitement 
grows. “Bring water, you children! 


Sweep out a hut for him! He is one of 
our people.” His place in the tribal group 
has been fixed and everyone knows how to 
behave. 

I can well believe that the greatest 
change which the raw native faces as ' 
steps from the train is the very size of the 
group into which he is plunged. From a 
village of 30 huts he goes to a compound 
such as he might find at Nkana or Luan- 
shya with 3000 or 4000 huts—long straight 
lines of neat houses after the picturesque 
huddle of huts he has always called home— 
and the babel of different languages from 
natives of over 70 different tribes. Is it 


surprising that the native returning to his 


In the villages, the shrines of dead ancestors are venerated, and offerings of beer and flour are 
brought to them 
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Having adopted the white man’s clothes and other habits, the native mine-worker also strives to 


imitate his religion. 


district seems to comment so rarely on the 
wonder of whirring aeroplanes or shunting 
trains, but so much and with such wealth 
of graphic detail on the number of the 
people he saw, the crowds of natives and 
white men hurrying by? Is it surprising, 
either, that a morality which consisted in 
performing certain fixed obligations for a 
set of relatives—help in economic work, 
dues of courtesy to authority orage—should 
suddenly disappear in the larger group, or 
that deities, themselves the spirits of dead 
ancestors, should seem to have no mean- 
ing so far from home? The native who 
has been long in an urban area has joined 
new groups, feels himself a member of his 
gang, his church, or his football club, but 
the new arrival is, I think, temporarily 
stunned and disorganized. We can under- 
stand the feelings of a man who deserted 
from the mines in the early days of the 
Copper Belt, and was found wandering up- 


Native churches, with native pastors, flourish in the mining areas 


country. He did not complain of bad 
food at the mines, harsh treatment, or too 
heavy work. He only said: “They made 
me come every day to the office to get a 
ticket, and every day the white man asked 
me my name again. So at last I got 
frightened and ran away.” 

In the large group, moreover, the whole 
tempo of life for the native must be changed. 
One man will wait for you for half an hour, 
an hour, or even a day, but thousands of 
men in one undertaking cannot wait even 
a few moments before going on_ shift. 
Here again the native has a big adjustment 
to make. He comes from a world where 
time is reckoned by the season to the 
nearest month. ‘‘I will come and visit you 
when the leaves fall, or when the waters are 
rising,’ he will say when making a date. 
To meet his fellows for a hunt he will 
appoint a time by the position of the sun in 
the sky. 
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But in a big industrial undertaking the 
whistle goes at a fixed hour and every day 
the same. I sometimes wonder whether 
the biggest difference between our two 
civilizations is not the value that we give 
to an hour, this anxious counting of the 
minutes, this agony to fit a complicated 
chain of activities into a given space of 
time. I once watched one of the great 
machines of the Imperial Airways Com- 
pany descend onto a bush aerodrome, dis- 
charging a business magnate en route for 
Johannesburg who complained in real 
distress that he was an hour late on time. 
Would his appointment at Salisbury some 
hours later still hold good? As he talked, 
the air mail letters for the district were 
bundled on to a native’s back, many to be 
carried off into the bush at a jog-trot by a 
man who would take two days to travel a 
distance which the aeroplane could cross 
in half an hour; while the local Govern- 
ment official, after politely sympathizing 
with the calamity, retired to his house to 
wait serenely for another week for news of 
the outer world. 

There is a whole change of philosophy 
and values between one world and the 
other, but to the native it is something 
more than a readjustment of his ideas. 
He has actually to face a physiological 
strain in getting accustomed to regular 
work by the clock. The ‘nigger’ is said to 
be lazy, but in fact he is a man who works 
at times intensely hard, while at others he 
sits amazingly still. During the tree- 
cutting season, for instance, these natives 
start off early and come back late from 
their work; but at other seasons of the year 
they seem to do no work at all except to 
whittle a shaft for a spear or plait reeds for 
a mat. Even in childhood there is the 
same irregular rhythm of activity; mad 
romping games at some times, at others 
incredible stillness all over the village. 
Small wonder that it takes the native time 
to adapt himself to the new conditions of 
work, or that the workers newly engaged, 
in spite of their greatly improved diet, 
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come back to their huts after the shift to 
fall dead asleep; while even those who have 
become acclimatized seem suddenly to feel 
after two or three years that they need a 
rest in the village. In the early days of 
one of the Northern Rhodesian mines some 
deserters found serenely fishing on the 
local river-bank said: ““Of course we signed 
the contract. But we never thought it 
meant we had to work every day!” 

Our village native, then, has found him- 
selfa member of a new community, hustled 
along at a new rate of life. Changed, too, 
is the material world which surrounds him. 
The most dazzling sight in the Copper Belt 
to him is very probably the rows of native 
stores. One is often surprised that natives 
returned to the country districts seem to 
speak so seldom of the mechanical 
wonders they must have seen down the 
mines. For me it was amazing to see 
natives working heavy electric drills with 
real precision, or to watch them com- 
posedly descending shafts underground, or 
handling machinery above. But of these 
things the traveller rarely tells tales. The 
fact is, I suppose, that the savage takes our 
whole civilization en bloc, and that the 
aeroplane is no more a wonder to him 
than the sewing-machine, since both were 
introduced to his world at much the same 
time. ‘ 

But he never tires of recounting to his 
country cousins the wonders of the shops 
in the towns. It is the sheer accumulation 
of goods that seems to dazzle him at first. 
In the tribal area no one can possess very 
many of any object. He has to share. 
Again, in a village meat is only eaten when 
a buckis killed, a rare occurrence, and then 
it must be divided up according to the 
strictest rule. But here in the town the 
butcher has meatevery day. Anyone with 
money can buy, and sit and eat alone. 
Beer is brewed in the village for a ceremony, 
or as reward for communal work in the 
gardens, and then it must be drunk with 
due regard to precedence and age. But 
here in the mines beer is to be bought at 


After a period of labour in 
the mines, the native returns 
to his village, covering part 
of the distance, perhaps, by 
rau: but fora great part of 
the journey he must content 
himself with the method of 
transport which was universal 
before the white man came 
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the beer-hall daily, and drunk, if you like, 
alone. ‘‘Meat and beer,” says the return- 
ing traveller with ecstasy, “‘and shops full of 
clothes,” and I believe that the next feeling 
of the native is a bewildering, because un- 
familiar, sense of power. Money, formerly 
merely something with which to pay tax, 
suddenly seems to put the whole world at 
his feet. 

Life is in many ways made easy, especi- 
ally for the women, who are beginning to 
come in greater numbers to the mines. 
The companies encourage them to join 
their husbands, provide them with com- 
fortable married quarters and rations of 
food. The days of arduous hoeing and 
piling branches are over. Food comes 
from the compound manager or the shop, 
flour is ready ground, and water comes 
froma tap instead ofa distant river. What 
wonder that after the first period of strange- 
ness it should all seem to the new arrival 
an unreal world where none of the rules of 
life hold good? ‘‘We have come here to 
play’, the women will tell you. 

Few natives, however, whether men or 
women, as yet regard their periods of work 
at the mines otherwise than as exciting 
interludes. For the great majority, the 
villase is still ™the- centre of, existence, 
the place to which they expect to retire 
in their old age, and whither they 
send their children back to be reared. I 
have seen a family return from the mines 
with an enormous trunk of clothes, dis- 
tribute these in a day among those who 
had cared for their children in their 
absence, and quietly set out to make a 
new garden and to settle into village life. 
It is surprising, in fact, how quickly the 
change is made. On the edge of a marsh 
at the back of beyond I once met an 
educated native dressed in a black pierrot- 
suit with pompons and a tall white hat. 
He had bought it, he said, for a fancy- 
dress dance at the mines and now had 
nothing else to wear! He had been a 
clerk in a compound office, but seemed 
quite happy to lead out a party of hunters, 
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heading the way in his fantastic attire. 

At the other end of the scale are those 
natives who have become so completely 
urbanized that they do not mean to go 
back to their villages at all. These form 
at present a very small proportion in this 
new mining area. Many of them are 
retired domestic servants of Europeans 
who have become used to the white man’s 
food and habits of living, and have found 
each successive visit of leave to their 
villages less and less attractive in conse- 
quence. “Sometimes I still feel homesick 
for my village,” said one such native, who 
had lived in Ndola for twenty years, “but 
I can’t walk any longer without shoes nor 
live in a loin-cloth, and where can I get 
money when once I am back in the bush?” 
These few real town-dwellers are going to 
provide the problems of the future, and 
recent labour disturbances at the mines 
have shown that they are already a by no 
means negligible factor. 

The mine-owners naturally want a cer- 
tain degree of permanence in _ their 
workers. Efficiency is improved with 
regular work and rations. But the price 
of copper is bound to fluctuate. What is 
to happen to the native who cannot find 
work in the mines during times of depres- 
sion; who has become cut off from his 
village and is no longer fitted to lead an 
agricultural life? What is to happen to 
him and his family in his old age? For 
many reasons it is obvious that the 
Government would prefer to strengthen 
the ties of the native with his rural area 
and prevent him from becoming too 
greatly detribalized. 

Here, then, we must leave our African 
oscillating between two very different 
worlds. To one of them he is attached 
by the powerful forces of habit, tradition 
and kinship. The other, though it 
plunges him into a system of new eco- 
nomic values, bringing with them a com- 
plete change of morals and individual 
responsibilities, is full of a strange fascina- 
tion. Which will he finally choose? 


